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RAILROAD  TERMIJ^AL  WAREHOUSE  FACILITIES. 


,      CoMMrrrBE  on  Intbbotate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

Qo¥SE  OF  Representatives, 
-  Monday,  March  22,  1920. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Um.  John  J.  Each 

^^  TtT^liLTf '^^^^^  the  committee  this  morning  is  called 
toge^Lr  for  th^^^  of  H.  R.  11780  introduced  by  Mr^ 

Aldem)n,  of  Minnesota,  authorizing  and  directmg  the  ^terstate 
Commerce  Commission  t<;  conduct  an  investigation  and  orders 
relating  to  warehouse  faciUties  of  oeiiwn.common.carriers  at  <»rtam 
points.^  The  biU  is  brought  ut,  for  hearmg  at  this  tmie  m  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  witnesses  who  happen  to  ^  ^  toe 
city  and  desire  to  be  heard  upon  it.  Ifr.  Andereon,  wiU  you  make 
your  statement  now  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  S YDNIT  AHDEMOIT  A MPMSEHTATIVB 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATS  OF  mifllESOTA. 

Mr  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  oblked  to  go  to  a  hearing, 

before  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  y^^XfJ^'^  ^  ""Jy 
want  to  make  a  very  brief  prelimmarv  statement.  In  general,  tne 
Xoses  of  this  biU  ire  to  aWorize  tie  Inteistete  CojO^J^om- 
mission  to  make  an  investigation  with  a  view  f^^?*®^*"^*^*?^ 
adeouacv  of  terminal  warehouse  facihties  for  gram,  wito  special 
reference  to  the  adequacy  of  those  warehouses  at  8e*t>o««l  J^^^^^; 
and  also  if  that  investigation  develops  the  ^^X^IrlTto 
facihties,  to  authorize  the  commission  to  require  the  camOTS  to 

furnish  such  faciUties.  ,  , 

In  Minnesota  we  have  known  for  a  great  many  y;ears  that  the  CTam 

warehouse  faciUties  at  seaboard  pomts  were  "JW?*®'  ^T; 
madequacv  has  given  rise  to  a  very  common  use  <>tfre#i,^^^S 
storage  purposes  in  and  around  seaboard  pomts.  The  situation  in 
,he  past^thr^ee  vears,  the  shortage  of  cars  and  the  enormo^  amount 
of  transport  going  abroad  during  the  war,  emphasized  and  brou^ 
out  very  clearly  the  inadequacy  of  these  facihties.  It  w  more 
famUiar,  I  think,  to  this  committee  than  it  is  to  any  other,  that 
during  the  war  there  was  an  enormous  stoppage  and  bacKing  up  oi 
freight  at  seaboard  points,  due  not  only  to  the  7 
facilities  for  grain  but  also  due  to  madequacy  of  storage  facihties  for 
other  commodities.  The  result  of  that  madequacy  alwaysjs  toe 
use  of  freight  cars  for  storage  purposes,  which  of  course,  m  its  turn, 
still  further  aggravates  the  car  shortage.  , 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  reach  the  car  shortage  at  a  pomt  where 
it  can  be  reached  fundamentally;  that  is  to  say,  by  providmg  st^orage 
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facilities  to  enable  these  cai^s  to  be  unloaded  promptly  when  they 

contain  goods  for  foreign  shipment,  and  tliereby  release  the  care 
for  movement  again.    That  is  all  there  is  in  the  proposition. 

Now  I  want  to  introduce  to  the  committee  Mr.  O.  P.  B.  Jacobson, 
of  the  Minnesota  railroad  an(i  warehouse  commission.  He  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  subject  and  can  give  you  accurate 
figures  covering  the  situation. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  0.  P.  B.  JACOBSON,  MEMBER  OF  THE 
RAILKOAD  AND  WAREHOUSE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  STATE 
OF  MINNESOTA,  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  CAR  SERVICE  AND 
DEMURRAGE  COMMISSION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  RAILWAY  AND  UTILITIES  COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee,  being  a  member  of  the  Railrorad  and  Ware- 
house Commission  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  fw  tl^  last  six  jmm^  I 
have  also  been  a  member  of  the  National  Associatioii  ei  Rttilway  aBd 
Utilities  Commissioners,  and  the  car  service  and  deocuim^e  eonkmittee 
of  that  association.  That  committee  was  created  four  J^ars 
when  we  first  had  a  car  shortage,  and  I  have  been  its  chairman  for  tbe 
hist  two  years  and  a  half.  We  have  made  quite  a  good  mMnr  investi- 
gations. I  have  taken  trips  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Newport  News,  Norfolk,  Boston,  and  other  places  during  our  heavy  • 
shipments  of  grain  products— I  do  not  only  sa^  grain,  hut  also  grain 
products,  when  we  found  these  waste  cars.  Tate  the  eastern  roads, 
like  the  New  York  Central,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Erie,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  They  have  not 
sufficient  elevators  to  unload  our  grain.  I  have  also  mvestigated 
more  than  that.  I  have  found  that  on  every  pier,  from  Gowanus 
Creek  in  Brooklyn  to  Eighiv-sixth  Street  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  and 
down  to  the  Atlantic  side,  our  gi'ain  produ(*ts  have  laid  open  with 
hardly  any  sheds  to  cover  them,  ahsorbing  all  the  moisture  from  the 
Atlantic  ()ce?»n.  That  fiour  has  been  laying  there  for  months  in  that 
part  of  Brooklvn. 

Some  time  ago  1  was  staiuling  on  Pier  No.  36,  Brooklyn,  with  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Norwegian -American  Line,  and  I  said 
to  him,  '^How  long  has  this  flour  laid  here^'  He  said,  under- 
staiul  60  days  or  more."  I  said,  **Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  that 
Minnesota  tlour  has  laid  on  the  pier  that  long,  ahsorbhig  the  moisture 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean?''  He  said,  '*Yes."  I  said,  ^^Tliat  is  a 
gi-eat  surprise  to  me/'  I  appeared  before  the  Agricultural  Committee 
in  the  Senat.^  some  time  ago  and  I  was  told  that  the  Government  had 
spent  money  in  sending  agents  over  to  Europe  to  investigate  the 
moisture  in  "grain  and  the  moisture  in  flour  after  it  arrived  on  the 
otber  sid(\  and  that  an  agent  of  the  GovernuKuit  came  into  Minnesota 
and  other  northwestern  points  and  he  told  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
'^You  must  cut  down  o.i  the  moisture  on  your  grain  because  the 
flour  is  spoiled  Avhen  vou  get  it  to  Europe/'  That  was  what  h?  said 
hi^fore  the  Stviate  Agiucultural  Committee.  The  moisture  does  not 
comt^  from  the  |)roducers,  hut  the  moisture  comes  in  the  tlour  after  it 
arrives  here  in  the  eastern  seaport. 

Now,  gentlemen,  1  have  made  investigations,  as  I  told  you,  and  I 
huvei)rinted  a  few  items  here  to  show  you  that  Portland,  Me.,  Boston, 


New  York,  Brooldyn,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and 
Norfolk  have  onhr  1  working  capacity  of  about  lO'OO^^^^^^^^^^ 
grain,  whereas  Mmneapolis  alone  has  a  capacity  of  52,000,000  hu^sheU, 
Ld  buluth  has  a  capaxsity  of  32,000,000,  and  Superior  ahout 
28  000,000  budhels.    We  expected  to  meet  with  opposition  to  this 
hiU,  especially  from  the  eastern  railroads  and,  of  course,  we  will 
haVe  it    We  have  provided  in  this  hill  for  a  charge  agamst  the 
stored  ^ain  after  it  fias  been  unloaded  from  the  cars  after  a  certain 
dute.  %iat  is  what  tliey  do  in  the  West.    The  Great  Northern^^^^ 
has  grain  elevators  in  Seattle,  Superior,  Duluth,  and  the  North- 
western Road  has  elevatore  in  Mflwaukee,  Chicago  etc.    They  have 
elevators  where  the  grain  is  unloaded  and  stored.    Now,  1  know  t  liat 
in  the  last  few  years  it  has  not  onlv  been  a  qu^tion  of  car  shortage 
but  there  has  been  a  facilities  shortage  m  these  seaport  pomts. 
During  the  war  period  I  came  here  to  Washington  very  often  and 
conferred  with  cSl.  Frederick  B.  Wells,  who  hauled  the  gram  for 
the  Government  during  the  war.   He  is  a  Minneapphs  mam   He  was 
not  sure  whether  he  could  be  h»e,  but  he  said,  '  Mr.  Jacobson,  I  will 
send  you  a  letter  and  I  want  tlwt  letter  read  to  the  eomHiittee. 
I  will  ask  our  secretary,  Jfc.  A.  U  Hinn,  of  St.  Paul,  our  rate  expert, 
to  read  that  letter. 
Mr.  Flinn  (reading): 

V  ^         ^  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Minmap^is,  Minn,,  Mwch  13, 1920, 

BiJ»»AnAKi>WAaKHOL:HE  (Commission, 

Statf  Capitol,  St.  Paul,  Mmn. 
Gentlemen:  Mv  attention  has  been  called  to  House  file  No.  Il78e,  wow  beug 

^^Ki^'of  in  the  Anny  during  the  war.  I  am  ^-ply  interes^^^^^^ 

maay  legislation  whicTiwould  tend  to  foster  the  deve  opment  of  ^dequa  e  tenmnal 
faciliftes  It  Atlantic  ports.  As  director  of  stx)ra.^e  tor  the  "^'^y.^^^^?^^ 
I  was  charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  collecting  at  the  porta  far  flhipn»nt 
all  of  the  slpplies  requirerby  the  American  Bxpeditionaiy  Fotc^.  J"*.)^^^ 
tonnage  mov^  amo^ted  to  about  50,000  carloads  monthly  and  waa  duitnbut^d 
simM«practicaay  ril  of  the  porte  ftwn  Boston  to  New  Orleans  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 
^!foKut  ml  operations  we  were  seriously  emharraased  b>;  ^Ije  j^;^  ol  pr^^ 
termiiiar warehouse  fecilitiee  and  as  a  result  of  inadequate  temunal  ^^^^^^^ 
thousand  lx)x  cars  were  constantly  in  use  for  storage  purposes,  and  this  «t  a  tune  wnen 

cars  were  urgently  needed.  ...         ii  i  ^  .i^,,. 

'•  ThrouA  iSy  intimate  connection  with  the  distribution  pn.Mem  reu-rn^d  to  a  1  Km- 
I  becamriffSressed  first,  mth  the  noresgity  of  adecjuate  terminal  UciJitios  tor  the 
handling  of  export  freight  of  all  (hisses,  secondly  «ath  the  ^^''^^^y ^^^^^VVonto 
hold  freight  in  cars  on  track  pending  the  amval  of  ocean  tonnage  m  order  to  avmU 

storasre  and  handling  charges.  ,    ^  i       .■  .  i„ 

I^yw  donbtfesB  know,  the  War  Department  constructed  at  a  numher  ot  the 
Atlanfic  ports  and  at  \ew  Orleans  warehouses  and  i.ier.s  tor  the  '^""^  i^f/^^J^""): 
supplies.  In  most  instan.es  these  improvements  were  of  a  permanentiiature,  and 
when  the  aj.propriations  covenng  the  cost  of  confltraction 

advised  that  it  was  the  intent  to  make  these  facihtiee  available  for  cjommcicial  uae 

^"^r^^kLT^e  facilities  in  question  are  still  utilized  hy  the  VV.ir  Depart.nent 
for  the  storage  of  stirplus  supplies,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  an  absolutely  unwar-, 

'^'^iS'iSS^''^  I  .i^t  »y  that  not  only  should  warehou.ses 
lidiacent  to  and  connecting  w?th  piers  be  available  for  the  handling  of  all  sort.s  of 
freight,  but  moderS  elevators  so  located  as  to  permit  direct  loading  into  ship.. 
Se  al^needed'at  many  of  the  Atlantic  port«.  If  proper  ^f^^l^^ies  should  l)e  provided 
it  would  still  Ix.  necessary  to  enforce  some  regulation  as  the  result  of  which  shippers 
would  obliged  to  unload  into  storage,  all  overseaa  freight  forwhich  <>^^^";«'J^^«' 
was  not  avaiUible  upon  thtf  amval  «t  port.  As  before  stated,  there  is  a  markedten<b_ 
^  eelte  part  ^fddppiw  and  em  tnmpmtf^  wmpwiM*  to  uae  box  cp»  fur 
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storage  pmposes  pending  the  ani\al  of  ocean  tonnage.  My  investigation  last  year 
lead  me  to  bdieve  that  this  practice  has  always  existed  and  that  it  has  obviously  led 
to  the  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  box  cars  at  times  when  they  are  most  uigefutly 

needed  for  the  movement  of  our  crops,  both  for  domestic  and  export  shipment. 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  House  file  Xo.  1 1780,  as  a  result  of  which 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would  be  required  to  investigate  all  complaints 
as  to  inadequate  terminal  Eadlities  and  in  event  such  complaints  should  be  found 
warranted  that  the  carriers  should  be  required  to  furnish  such  facilities,  as  prove 
necessary  in  ordor  to  permit  the  prompt  unloading  of  export  freight  and  the  return  of 
empty  car^^  to  the  interior,  Tlie  need  of  ])ro])er  storag*?  and  loading  facilities  at  our 
Atlantic  })orts  is  so  evident  to  any  unbiased  observer  that  I  fail  ^o  see  how  House  file 
No.  11780  can  meet  with  any  oppositioii. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  assbtance  to  you  in  facilitatiiig  the  passage  of  the  legiahition  ia 
<ltiestion,  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  me. 
Bespectfully, 

Frederick  IS.  Wells. 

Ml'.  Jacobson.  In  1918,  at  our  National  Association  of  Railway 
and  Utilities  Commissioners'  meeting,  this  committee  made  a  report, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  requesting  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  given  the  power  to  investigate  conditions  at 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  Now,  while  those  eight  large  cities  "have 
only  a  loading  capacity  of  10,000,000  or  11,000,000  bushels,  I  want 
to  sajr  that  at  the  Gulf  ports,  at  Galveston,  for  instance,  they  have  a 
capacity  of  3,000,000  bushels,  at  New  Orleans  they  hav6  a  capacity 
of  4,500,000.  During  the  war  the  Grovemment  tried  to  send  grain  to 
other  iK>rts  than  New  York.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  any 
gentlemen  from  New  York  at  present  on  the  committee,  but  I  am  a 
New  York  man  myself.  I  met  my  wife  there,  and  I  think  a  good 
deal  of  New  York,  but  I  have  had  to  admit  that  New  York  is  a  nttle 
selfish  when  it  comes  to  handling  grain  products  from  the  West. 
Therefore,  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  is  authorised  to  investigate  these  conditions,  I  think 
they  will  find  that  there  are  many  other  ^lendid  p<»rts,  Newport 
News,  Norfolk,  etc. 

Gmtlemen,  I  have  been  a  sailor  fw  13  years,  and  I  have  sailed  all 
over  the  world,  and  there  are  only  two  harbors  that  are  better  than 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk.  Now,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  better 
fadihties.  We  have  railroads  running  in  tibere  from  the  West,  and 
there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  some  one  to  build  fadtities  th^. 
I  have  been  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same  way. 

I  was  at  a  meetii^  of  the  Exchange  Board  of  Philadelphia  some 
years  ago,  and  one  of  Uie  ^rain  men  tmd  me  that  the  cars  were  stand- 
mg  out  there  between  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia,  and  he  had  to 
pay  $250  demurrage  because  they  did  not  have  faolities  to  unload 
ihe  gram  that  was  standing  thwe.  Now,  the  railroads  have  gone 
back  to  private  ownership,  and  it  will  probably  take  some^time  before 
^ey  can  get  their  cars  back  on  the  road.  Thev  are  scattered  all 
over  the  Imited  States.  With  the  increase  from  me  Northwest,  both 
in  grain  and  also  in  potatoes  and  other  products,  we  know  that  we 
will  have  a  hard  time  for  Hie  next  two  years  to  handle  the  grain 
products  of  the  country. 

I  was  present  at  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City  some  time  ago,  and  tibie 
Kansas  people  are  just  exactly^  in  the  same  boat  tiiat  we  are.  Our 
railway  and  warehouse  commission  in  Minnesota  has  a  man  who 
takes  charge  of  the  car  situation  from  early  in  the  fall  until  in 
spring,  life.  FUnn  is  owr  expert  along  that  Ime.   We  have  had  a 
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good  many  complaints,  but,  understand  me,  it  is  not  only  since  the 
Government  tooK  over  the  roads  that  we  have  had  complaints,  be- 
cause we  had  them  before  that.  ^There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of  stuff  to  ship  to  Europe  for  a 
good  many  years  to  come.  Not  only  nain  and  grain  products  but 
almost  everything  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country  will  have  to 
go  to  Europe,  if  thev  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  I  remember 
that  after  the  Spanish-American  War  it  took  a  few  years  for  things 
to  settle  down,  and  it  will  take  a  few  years  after  this  war  for  things 
to  settle  down. 

Now,  I  have  a  resolution,  dated  February  17,  1920,  adopted  by 
the  Farmers  Grain  Dealers'  Association  of  Minnesota,  at  their  thir- 
teenth annual  convention  at  MiimeapoUs,  Minn.,  February  17,  18, 
19,  1920,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  T'niteil  States  is  facinj^  a  transportation  crisis  imecjualed  in  the  history 
*  of  tlie  Nation,  yet  notwitlistanding  the  shortage  of  freight  cars,  they  are  being 

used  in  the  East  for  storage  of  grains  at  a  nmninal  rate  of  demurrage  boiwiae  of  lack 

of  stoage  fadlitieB:  Be  it 

Retolvei,  That  we  indoise  the  Nelson- Anderaon  bills  now  before  Oongteas  that  will 

compel  the  carriers  to  provide  elevator  space  for  erains  and  \varehr)use  capacity  for 
flour  at  seaports  and  demand  immediate  enactment  of  this  legislation 

I  will  also  leave  with  you  a  copy  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mumesota  State  Agricultural  Society  January  16,  1920.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  read  it  bH.  The  representatives  in  our  State 
legislature  introduced  this  resolution  at  the  Minnesota  State  Agri- 
ciutural  Society  and  they  asked  for  the  enactment  of  this  law.  I  will 
also  leave  with  you  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Minnesota  Legislature, 
a  concurrent  resolution  memdrializmg  Congress  to  establish,  operate, 
and  maintain  tomrnal  elevators  at  all  tiie  railroad  and  marine  teiv 
minals  of  the  United  States  where  grain  is  extensivriy  handled. 

(The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  f dlowi^:) 

lIBSOIiinTOK  JkSOVtEP  BT  JONKSSOTA  8TATB  AOBXOUI/nmAIi  BOCafftt  JANUARY  16,  102O« 

Whereas  one  of  the  issues  vitally  couceriiiug  the  larmers  ot  the  State  of  Minnesota  is 
the  annual  railroad-car  shortage  just  at  the  time  of  yeu*  "i^en  tihe  agricultmal  l«od- 
octB  of  the  State  are  ready  to  be  marketed;  and 

Whereas  the  'State  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  has  disco \  ered  that  this 
shortage  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  congestion  of  cars  That  remain  unloaded  for  weeks 
at  the  principal  seal>oard  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  coast  because  of  inadequate 
storage  and  handling  facilitieB:  and 

WTiereas ,  after  many  years  of  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Minnejaota  Baiboad  and 
Warehouse  Commission,  Congress  is  about  to  take  action  remedA^ng  this  condition, 
in  bills  now  before  that  body,  fathered  respectively  by  Hon.  Ivnute  Nelson  in  the 
Senate  and  Hon.  Sydney  Anderson  in  the  House,  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  adopt  means  f<»r  obtaimng  the  necessary  fadlitieB  for  handling  and 
storing  ispon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  agricultxiral  export  commodities;  and 

WheeeaB  Senator  Frank  B.  Kellojj^:.  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Intejstato 
Commerce,  is  arranging  for  a  general  pu]>lic  hearing  on  these  bills  and  is  desirous  that 
Minnesota  be  represented  by  a  strong  representative  committee  at  this  hearing. 
Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Minnesota  unqualifiedly  indotBe 
the  purpose  of  the  Mis  now  b^ore  the  National  Congress  and  that  a  representalive  of 
this  society  be  appointed  to  be  a  member  of  such  committee  from  this  State  to  go  to 
Washington  to  M  pam^tat  the  heanog  of  the  biUs  proposed  to  cprrect  the  so-called 

car  shortage. 
Attest: 

Tbohab  H.  Ganfiei.d, 


H&JLSJ&OM)  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  ITACILITIES. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3 —A  CONCURRENT  RESOttPTION  MEMORIAUZING  CONQKB8S  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  ESTABUSH,  OPERATE,  AND  MAINTAXN  TERHmAL  ELEVATORS  AT 
ALt  THE  RAILROAD  AKD  MARINE  TERMIKAL8  OF  THE  TOITED  8TATE8  WHERE  GRAIN 
IS  BXTBMSIYELT  HAN0LBD. 

To  thf  Umted  States  Sennh  and  House  of  Rcpr.  s,  ntativcs: 

Whereas  during  the  past  two  years  the  demoralizatioD  of  the  transportation  Bwt«n« 
throughout  the  United  States  has  earned  irreparable  loeee?^  to  the  mmm  and  pro- 
duce of  grain;  and  ^  ,  .    ,  , 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  such  demoralizi'tir.n  there  have  been  stored  million^  ot  bu.-^heis 
of  <rrain  in  cars  at  the  various  termin  ds,  owiir^  To  the  failure  of  ^uch  termmals  to 
handle  such  srain,  the  transportation  thereoli  has  been  very  seriously  ^^^^/^v^^I 
in<<  the  consumers  great  inconvenience  and  unnecesdary  increaee  m  the  cow  of 
livii^,  and  in  many  in^tancea  actual  sufferins:;  and 

Wkeieas  Hie  -vwrioos  railroad  companies  have  failed  in  ^^^ecurinir  for  the  fanners  and 
growers  the  nece^sarv  relief,  although  frequently  unred  to  do  so;  and^    _       .  -o  -i 

Whereas  in  November.*  lOlfj,  there  was  appointed  by  the  National  Association  ot  Kailr 
way  and  Warehouse  Commissioners,  a  committee  toinve^ti^te  tliecarflhortRge  and 

mue  a  report  tbereon;  and  .  _         .  ^ 

Whereas  said  committee,  after  a  careful  andthorou-h  inve-»tigation  of  the  car  short a^^e 
at  the  various  terminal  throughout  the  Ignited  State',  found  that  thousands  of  cars 
at  the  leidinv'  terminals  were  used,  not  only  for  days  and  weeb^  but  months,  for 
storage  purposes,  becauee  of  the  inability  and  failure  et  the  totniMarf_  elevatww  to 
take  caie  of  and  handle  the  gtam  at  delation.   Noi^  Asxemm^  be  it 
Retohed  by  the  Haum  of  RepremOatifies  eftke  SUiU  of  Mmnesota,  the  SerMe  co/nmrring. 
That  we  earnestly  and  urijentlv  petition  (^on-^re^s  to  e  tablish,  operate,  and  main- 
tain terminal  elevators  at  all  the  leading:  railroad  and  manue  terminals  ot  the  I  nited 
States  where  strain  is  extensivelv  handled,  tirmb'  believing  this  to  he  lot  the  best 
interests  of  all  the  people,  including  consumersTand  producers  abke,  and  e«^?T,iS 
the  raccessful  growing,  transpc^tiDn,  and  handling  of  grain  thcouf^ut  the  Umtea 
States. 
Apimved  Ainil  17, 1917. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  know  your  time  is  very  valuahk;  and  i^^™ 
is  any  question  you  want  to  ask  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it.  Beforo 

I  sit  down  I  want  to  add  a  few  remarks. 

A  hearing  was  held  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  on  Januanr 
27,  1920,  and,  among  other  things,  a  gentleman  from  Galveston  made 
a  remark  about  the  American  ships,  etc.  He  said  that  the  people  of 
the  Middle  West  are  only  interested  in  certain  things,  such  as  gram 
and  flour,  and  that  if  thev  should  be  asked  to  buy  a  ship  or  take 
shares  in  ships  they  would  think  we  were  crazy.  Now,  there  are 
other  things  that  the  people  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
and  Wisct)nsin,  and  the  Northwest  are  interested  in.  I  want  to  t^ 
this  committee  that  a  gentleman  named  Hobe,  from  St.  Paul,  st«w 
the  Norwegian-American  steamships^  and  there  are  8,500  stock- 
holders of  that  line  in  Minn(»sota  and  about  the  same  number  m  the 
Swedish-American  Line  tliat  carry  products  across  the  ocean.  So 
that  we  are  not  only  interested  in  getting  our  grain  and  our  gram 
products  to  the  seaboard,  but  we  are  also  interested  in  carrying  our 
grain  and  flour  across  the  water. 

I  want  to  yery  strongly  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  our  i>eople 
in  the  Northwest  are  always  wdUing  to  help  in  the  transportation  of 
these  goods.    We  had  a  good  many  of  our  boys  in  the  war;  I  had 

three  myself.  . 

Now, "gentlemen,  if  there  is  any  question  tliat  you  want  to  asK,  we 
have  some  other  representatives Vho  would  like  to  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jacobson,  the  first  section  of  the  bdl  imposes 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  duty  and  authority 
to  investigate  the  facilities  of  the  various  common  carriers  by  rail- 


road  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  owninerce.    Yo«  at«  no  doubt 
familiar  with  the  transportation  act  just  passed  by  Congress? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  I  am,  Mr.  C!hurman. 

The  Chairman.  In  section  500  of  that  act  we  impose  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War,  among  other  duties,  these  [readingj: 

To  iiiv(^sTis;atc  the  suhject  of  water  terminals,  totli  for  iiiiaud  waterway  tealBc  and 
for  through  traHic  l>y  water  and  rail,  includingr  the  neceHaary  docte*  wafewoiiBBB,  appa- 
ratus, e<iiiii)Hient.  and  appliances  in  connection  therewith,  and  also  railmdl  sfHUS 
and  switches  connecting  with  such  tcrroinalp,  with  a  view  to  devising  the  tyj)es  most 
aJH>repriate  for  different  locations,  and  for  the  more  ex]>editious  and  economical  trans- 
fer or  intercliange  of  passengers  or  ])roj)erty  In^tween  carriers  hy  water  and  carriers 
by  rail;  to  advise  with  commtiiiities,  cities,  and  towns  regarding  the  appropriate  loca- 
tim  of  such  t^nmnab,  mA  to  oo^mate  with  them  in  the  ptepttraAiea  ef  frians  f<Hr 
euitaUe  tendnal  ^icilities;  to  investigate  tlie  existing  status  of  water  trans}>ortation 
upon  the  different  inland  waterways  of  th<'  country,  witli  a  view  to  (letemiining 
iifcther  snch  waterways  are  In-iiig  utilized  to  the  extent  of  their  cai>acity,  and  to 
what  extent  thev  are  meeting  the  demands  of  traffic,  and  whether  the  water  carriers 
utilizing  such  waterways  aie  interchanging  tiaiic  with  the  railroads:  and  to  investi- 
gate any  other  matter  tW  may  teiid  to 

That  might  be  broad  enough  to  cover  the  provision  iii  your  first 
section. 

Mr.  Jacobson*  I  took  that  up  witih  the  attorney  general  of  otar 
State,  Mr.  diairman,  and  also  with  Smator  Cummins  and  Senator 
Pomerene  on  Saturday,  and  we  thought  at  first  it  might  cover  evety- 
thing,  but  there  is  divided  opinion  on  that,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  tJboi^t  that  this  biU  could  become  a  law.  There  would 
tlien  be  no  doubt  that  grain  and  grain  products  are  provided  for.  I 
vwy  much  interested  in  your  bill  during  Uie  vmole  time  it  was 
under  considerati<m  and  flawed  evwy  line  of  it^and  of  course  it 
was  not  possible  to  get  everything  in  that  bill  We  thoij^t  there 
might  be  questions  raised,  especially  by  the  carriers,  and  Uierefore  in 
this  bill  there  is  a  provision  that  the  carriers  shall  charge  for  the  storage 
of  grain.  We  have  in  our  State  a  law  enacted  by  the  State  k^^ialature 
upon  that  subject.  In  this  case  the  Intwstate  C5ommerce  Commission 
will  have  the  power  to  naake  that  charge  and  can  make  it  sufficirat 
so  that  in  time  the  railroad  companies  will  get  their  moe^y  baick  for 
the  elevators  they  build. 

The  Chairman.  I  call  your  attention  to  paragraph  3  of  section  400 
of  the  transportation  act.  I  am  doing  this  merely  to  see  what  has 
not  be(>n  covered  by  your  proposed  bill  and  not  with  any  idea  of 
criticism  at  all. 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  ^  es;  I  understand. 

Tlie  Chairman.  This  is  a  definition  of  the  term  **railroad'' 

{reading] : 

The  term  "railroad  as  useii  in  this  act  shall  iiirliuic  all  hii(itres.  car  floats,  iighlers. 
and  ferries  used  by  or  operated  ia  coiiueciioii  with  any  railroad,  and  also  all  the  road 
in  use  by  any  common  carrier  operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under 
a  contract,  agreement,  or  lease,  and  abo  all  switches,  spurs,  tracks,  terniiiials.  and 
terminal  facilities  of  every  kind  used  or  necessary  in  the  transportation  of  the  p<M-s<)nv^ 
or  property  desi^jiiated  herinn,  includin*^  all  fr{*i*rht  depots,  yards,  and  <z:n)unds.  used  or 
necessary  in  the  transportation  or  delivery  of  any  such  properly.  The  term  trans- 
portation" as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vducles, 
vessels,  and  all  instrumentalities  and  facilities  of  shipment  or  carri^e.  irrespective  of 
ownership  or  of  any  contract,  express  or  implied,  for  the  use  thrTcof.  and  all  ser\-ices 
in  connection  with  the  receipt.  deli\ery.  elevation,  and  transfer  in  transit,  venlilaliou, 
refrigeration,  or  icing,  storage,  and  haudiing  of  properly  transported. 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  we  went  all  over  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  » 
The  Chairman.  That  is  pretty  embracing?         ^  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  Jacobson.  It  is;  but  still  Senator  Oununins  thought  that 
probably  it  might  not  cover  everything.    But  we  are  wilUng  to  leave 

that  to  vou,  gentlemen.  i. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Of  course  it  has  passed  beyond  us  now.  It  Has 
been  interpreted  by  the  Commission,  and  it  is  being  enforced  by  t^ 

Commission.  ,      .         i.  x 

Mr  Jacobson.  Well,  the  Attornev  General  and  myself  went  ov* 
vour  bill,  and  we  thought,  especially  in  connection  with  the  storage  ^ 
grain  and  grain  i>roducts.  that  it  was  probable  that  your  hiU  dQ^ 
not  cover  that.    That  is  the  only  thing.  *  _™ 

The  CiiAiKAiAN.  In  paragraph  6,  of  section  400  of  the  transporta- 
tion act  we  find  these  words  [reading] : 

f6^  It  ifl  hereby  made  the  diitv  of  all  rommou  carri.'is  subject  to  the  pro^is^ons  of 
thi"^  art  to  e'^tablish.  obser^•e.  and" enforce  just  and  reasonable  clasditicatious  ot  property 
for  tran,sportation.  with  reference  to  which  rates,  tariffs,  regulataora,  or  p»cticeB  aie 
or  may  be  made  or  prescribed,  and  just  and  reasonable  reg.ilations  and  practices 
affectuw  daasifications,  rates,  or  tariffs,  the  issuance,  form,  and  sub.stance  of  tickets, 
recapt^  and  bills  of  lading,  the  manner  and  method  of  presenting,  marking,  packing, 
and  delivering  property  for  transportation,  the  facilities  tor  transportation,  the  carry- 
ing of  personal,  sample,  and  excess  baggage,  and  all  other  matters  f?lat»ng.to  "f^"" 
nected  with  the  receiving,  handling,  transporting,  storing,  and  dehvery  of  propCTty 
eubiect  to  the  provifflons  of  this  Act  which  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  secure  the 
safe  and  prompt  receipt,  handling,  transportation,  an.l  delivery  of  property  subject 
to  the  prm-isions  of  this  Act  upon  just  and  reasqnabl."  terms,  and  every  unjust  and 
unreasonable  classification,  regulation,  and  practice  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be 
unlawful. 

You  Still  think  that,  notwithstanding  these  provisions  of  the  trans- 
portation act,  the  field  has  not  yet  been  quite  covered,  and  hence 
this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  we  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  • 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Jacobson,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  ports  on  tne 
Great  Lakes  are  not  included  in  your  bill  ?  ,  , 

Mr  Jacobson.  We  have,  as  I  stated  before,  m  Duluth  a  capacity  ot 
32  000  000  bushels  for  handling  grain;  at  Superior  we  have  a  capacity 
of  '28,000,000  bushels,  and  at  Chicago  there  have  been  several  eleva- 
tors, and  we  have  plenty  of  storage  facilities  there. 

Mr  Jones.  Then  the  reason  vou  have  not  included  them  in  your 
biU  is  because  there  are  sufficient  f acihties  on  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  ^       .   .  . 

Mr  Jones.  If  the  Interstate  Commerc(>  Commission  made  an 
investigation,  ought  they  not  to  investigate  the  ports  on  the  Great 
I^es  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  1 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  have  made  an  investigatioa  m  every  seaj)ort  in 
the  United  States  not  only  on,  the .  east . coast  and  the  Gull  coast, 

but  also  on  the  west  coast.  i_  .   a-  ^ 

Mr  Cooper.  I  would  like  to  ask,  in  your  opinion,  what  ettcct  tlie 
storing  of  grain,  say,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  has  on  the  shortage  of  cars  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  two  years  ago  I  went  to  New  York,  and  the  chief 
inspector  of  grain  told  me  that  he  had  thousands  of  cars  of  grain 
that  had  been  shipped  from  the  West— this  was  in  December— that 
had  stood  on  the  tracks  from  September  and  October  and  c^uld 
not  be  unloaded  on  account  of  there  not  being  elevators  in  New  York 
in  which  to  unload  the  grain.  Therefore,  you  see,  if  those  cars  had 
been  unloaded,  we  would  have  had  those  cars  back  again  m  the  West. 


iuKiiiftOAD  vnmmimt  yrmmomn  VAmxam 


Mr.  Cooper.  Would  this  entail  a  very  big  cost  to  the  raiht)a4 

conuianies?  to  ^ 

Mr.  Jacobson.  You  mean  building  elevators  i 

\Ir  CcK^PER  "Yes. 

Mr!  Jacobson.  No:  that  is,  of  course,  it  would,  to  start  with,  \m 
the  railroads  would  get  their  money  back  by  the  payments  for  storage 

after  a  certain  date.  .  .    _x  o 

Mr  Cooper.  The  owners  of  the  gram  would  have  to  pay  for  storage? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  at  the  present  time  1 2,000,0()0 
bushels  of  rye  in  Duluth  that  is  sold  for  export,  and  it  is  mipossibl© 

to  get  it  down  here.     '  #      i     x     ■>  ' 

Mr.  Cooper.  Have  you  any  room  in  those  ports  iot  elevators  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  ani  going  to  give  you  just  exactly  the  capacity  in 
New  York.  I  have  here  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  commiitee 
on  car  service  and  demurrage  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway; 
and  Utilities  Commissioners.    I  have  a  number  of  copies  of  it  h&re,  ' 

The  Chaikmax.  You  had  better  make  it  a  part  of  your  remote. 

(The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows;) 

EXTKACTS  FROM  1918  RbPOBT  OF  THK  CoMlOTTBK  OK  I'aR  SSRVn^B  AND  DeMURBAOH 
OF  TOE  NaTTOKATi  AsBOCXATION  or  RAItWAY  AND  UtIUTIM  COXIOBSIOMEefi. 

W  r  Kendall,  manager  of  the  ear-service  section,  Division  of  Operalioii,  United 
Sutes  Railroad  Administration,  informed  this  committee  Itot  he  believed  the jeDr 
eral  situation  with  reference  to  grain  and  ood  had  been  qmte  satisfactory.  l«ifforte 
liad  been  made  to  inoreaBe  the  rolling  stock  by  constructing  additional  cars,  but  par- 
ticularly by  repairing  damaged  cars.  This  latter  was  regarded  as  ol  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  thousands  of  cars  which  are  but  slightly  defective  and  could  be  ueed  to 
advantage  often  are  unduly  delayed  because  of  lack  of  repairs.  Kendall  further 
sUted  tliat  there  had  been  cooperation  between  various  Federal  bodies  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  transporation,  and  that  there  was  a  complete  under- 
standing of  purpose.  Special  efforts  had  been  made  at  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  get  them  in  position  for  the  exi)editiou8  handling  of  all  commodities  so  as  to 
prevent  their  congestion.  Orders  had  been  given  thai  no  grain  or  flour  ottier  om- 
modity  should  be  shipped  to  any  Atlantic  port  without  a  permit  fipom  a  reqionsible 
Fed^  agent  and  that  no  permit  to  ship  would  be  iesued  unless  assurance  was  gi  ven 
that  the  shifHaent  would  be  pwrnpUy  lecdved  and  unloaded  upon  ita  amvai  at 

destination.  *  ,  i    «        r,         j-  ^ 

Mr.  Kendall,  as  well  as  other  Federal  officials— notably  C.  B.  Spens,  directs  <rf 
inland  traffic  for  the  United  States  Food  Administration;  Juhus  H,  Barnes,  head  of 
the  Grain  Corpoiatioii;  Col-  Frederick  B.  Wells,  in  chaige  of  the  overseas  shipments 
of  the  Quartermaster  Department  of  the  United  States  Army— while  speaking  <:>pti- 
misticallv  of  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  the  Federal  administration  ol  raihmds, 
iraiikh  confessed  to  the  chdnnan  of  this  committee,  Commissioner  O.  F.  B.  Jacobeoi^ 
of  Miiinesou,  that  admirable  as  the  entire  transpcfftaticm  system  appeared  to  be,  and 
capable  as  was  its  management,  there  is  one  weak  link  in  the  chain. 

%BY  agreed  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jacobson  that  the  deficiency  of  elevator 
capacity  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  caused  the  so-called  ''car  famine  ot  191<>.  ihey 
also  admitted  that  a  like  lack  mav  produce  a  similar  famine  at  any  time,  in  spite^ 
the  elaborate  precautions  that  have  been  taken  by  the  Government.  It  is  weU  wmn 
the  attention  of  the  association,  and  unless  the  Government  already  has  token  active 
steps  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  grain-storage  facilities  upon  the  Atlantic  s^board 
it  should  exert  its  influence  in  everv  way  possible  to  obtain  this  result.  _  ^ 

A  very  brief  review  of  the  con(liti(ms  in  191G  and  their  causes  will  not  be  amiss  in  a 
discussion  of  this  ubiect.  Industry  and  commerce  were  disoiganM^  thoPOUgMy  by 
what  was  termed  a  *W  &mine,"  and  a  d^ency  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars 
was  reported.  Thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  were  brought  to  market,  and,  for  lack  ot 
elevator  space  or  empty  cars,  were  dumped  on  the  ground,  subject  to  damage  and 
destruction  by  the  elements;  mills  and  mines  were  closed  through  failure  to  obtain 
fuel-  shipment  of  raw  materials  to  factories  were  delayed,  not  weeks,  but  months, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  shut  down  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  Workers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Their  incomes  w««  reduced,  and,  of  course,  tiieur  buy- 
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ing  power.  All  retail  merchants  sufferetl  in  their  busmets.  Wliwi  the  Emt  and  all 
Enrcqpe  wm  «Ianiorhig  for  flour  md  gram,  every  tear  wmicbouse  in  the  Middle  West 
was  bursting  with  flour,  and  everv  grain  elevator  was  full  to  overflowing.  Yet.  while 
the  East  demanded  grain,  and  the  West  had  plenty  of  it.  th^e  waa  an  eoxbai^  on 
grain  shipments.    Such  was  the  situation,  as  all  will  recall. 

It  was  called  a  *'car  famine,  '  hut  it  was  no  shortage  of  cars  which  caused  the  in- 
gestion. There  were  cars  in  plenty  for  the  legitimte  demuuiB  of  busiBess,  but  they 
were  not  used  for  transporting  freight.  The  car  shwrtage  was  represented  by  freight 
cars  filled  with  grain  and  fuel  and  used  "or  stora^je  purposes  in  countless  freight  yards 
from  the  Atlantic  seaports  to  the  Far  West.  Records  easily  obtainable  will  show  that 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  box  cars  remained  idle  in  the  yards  of  the  eastern  mil- 
roads  at  theu  terminals,  not  only  for  weeks,  but  actually  for  months  without  a  wheel 
bmw  tamed.  The  terminals  were  congested  with  cars  of  grain,  because  the  cars 
could  not  be  tmloaded  upon  their  arrival;  the  cars  coTild  not  be  unloaded,  because 
the  elevators  at  the  port  were  full.  The  result  wde  that  the  congestion,  backed  up 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  Far  West,  almost  paralyzing  the  entire  railway  network  of  the 
country.  Had  there  been  ample  elevator  capacity  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so 
that  the  care  of  grain  could  have  been  unloaded  promptly  upon  arrival  and  released 
l^m  for  tnmqMHlatifm  purposes,  there  would  have  been  no  cry  of  car  shortage.  It 
must,  of  c-^urse.  be  conceded  that  extreme  climatic  conditions  intensified  the  con- 
gestion, but  such  interrui»tion  was  of  a  temporary  nature  only,  while  the  elevator 
shortage  was  continuous  and  prolonged. 

In  «der  that  th^  mav  be  a  g^Mfal  appreciatioii  of  the  limited  elevat^t  capacity 
at  the  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  as  compared  with  other  sectiims  of  the 
orairtry,  the  foUowiiag  tables  are  app^ed: 
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Terminal  elevators  on  AUmtic  seaboard, 

Portland,  M©.:  Capacity. 

Grand  Trunk  elevator  No.  1  and  2  bushels. .  2, 500, 000 

Grand  Trunk  aheds  tons.  -  15, 000 

New  York.  N.  Y.: 

New-  York  Central,  New  York  bushels, .  800, 000 

New  York  Central  West  Shore  No.  7,  Weehawken.  X .  J  do. . . .  1, 500, 000 

New  York  Central  West  Shore  No.  8,  Weehawken,  N.J  do. . .  -  700, 000 

Pennsylvania  R.  R..  Jersey  (-ity,  N.J  do. . . .  1. 000, 000 

Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.J  do. ...  1, 000, 000 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.J  do   885,000 

Lehigh  Valley  grain  boats  and  lighters,  Blacktown,  N.J  do. ...  4S0^  000 

Boston,  Mass.: 

Hoosace  terminal  elevator,  Boston  &  Maine  R.  R  do   750,  000 

Mystic  Wharf.  (Uiarleston.  Mass.  do   ^^^'^ 

Grand  Junction  elevatjr,  East  Boston,  Mass  do   1,000,000 

Philadelphia,  Pa.:  ' 

Pennsylyania  R.  R  do. . .  -  2, 250, 000 

Philadelphia  Grain  Elevator  Co                                         .do   250.  000 

Kevst'tne  elevator  and  warehouse. .  do   500,  000 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  R.,  Port  Richmond.  do. ...  1, 500, 000 

Baltimore,  Md.: 

Baltimore  &  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co  ,  dp. .  •  - 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  Locust  Point  do. . 2, 500,  000 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co  do ... .  500, 000 

Western  Maryland  R.  R.,  Port  Covington  do. . . .  2, 000, 000 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.  R  do  

Norfolk,  Va,,  Norfolk  &  WestOTi  -  -  -  -  - ;  to.  - .  100,000 

Total  do....  21,505,000 

The  fozegtnng  summary  is  somewhat  misleading  as  the  "zone"  incltides  much 
more  than  the  port.  For  instance.  Philadelphia  zone  compnses  eight  cities  with  Gl 
elevators,  havini;  nearly  20,000,000  capacitor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  but  4 
elevators  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  their  ma^mum  capacity  is  4,500,000.  This 
is  but  ''paper"  capacity,  for  the  reason  that  the  practice  of  providing  separate  Inns 
tor  various  grades  of  grain  prevents  the  filling  of  Hns  to  an  where  near  the  hmit  and 
rarely  does  a  terminal  elevator  contain  more  than  half  of  its  theoretical  capacity. 
The  seven  grain  export  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  namely,  Portland,  Me.,  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Ntflrfolfc-,  have^  ele- 
vator capacity  of  21,485,000  bushels  of  gndn.  In  actual  commerce  the  aggr^te 
capacity  available  for  use  would  he  less  than  11,000,000  bushels.  Such  figures  speak- 
for  themselves.  The  total  estimated  capacity  of  all  the  elevators  in  the  country  is 
888,900,000  bushels.  *        '  :      ^  ^  f  r> 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  account  of  the  concentration  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Gulf  ports  to  the  allied  and  neutral  countries, 
which  almost  eliminates  export  to  these  countries  from  Australia,  Argentina,  and  the 
western  ports  because  of  scarcity  of  tonnage,  the  overseas  movement  of  gram  and 
flour  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  will  Ijc  greater  and  moreover  constantly  will  increase 
as  oiu  army  in  France  grows  in  numbers.  Federal  officials  estimate  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  provide  bottoms  for  Uansporting  supplies  at  the  rate  of  1,000,000  tons  a 
month.  Fully  80  per  cent,  or  about  800,000  tons,  will  consist  of  gram  and  floiu*. 
This  rate  must  be  kept  up  for  some  time,  prol)ably  for  years.  The  end  of  the  war 
will  not  see  the  close  of  this  immense  overseas  movement,  for  none  of  the  countries 
now  at  war  will  he  self-sustaining  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  United  States  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  their  food  until  they  have  resixmd  their  respective  lands 
to  the  former  standards  of  production. 

It  is  therefore,  more  than  ever,  imperative  that  the  transportation  system  must  be 
so  provided  that  anv  ordinary  ditiiculty  or  obstruction  ^dll  not  throw  the  entire  system 
out  of  order.  A  scarcity  of  elevator  space  combined  with  climatic  conditions  and 
lack  of  bottoms  precipitated  the  transportation  crisis  of  1916.  The  elevator  capacity 
on  the  Atiantic  seaboard  has  been  reduced  since  that  time  through  the  destruction  of 
several  houses  by  fire.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  rebuild  the  destroyed  houses  nor 
to  construct  additional  Avarehouses.  Your  committee  is  convinced  that  railroad  man- 
agers realized  there  should  have  been  greater  elevator  capacity  at  their  terimnals  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  railroads,  in  expectati<m  of  GovOTunent  conscription,  have 
indulged  in  little  or  no  construction  work  for  some  years  past,  and  this  may  exj^ain 
why  they  have  not  strengthened  the  extremely  weak  link  in  their  system. 

Probably  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  interest  private  capital  in  constructing  elevators 
at  the  port  terminals  at  the  present  time,  as  there  are  too  many  other  opportunities 
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for  investment  which  are  more  attractive.  Tliere  \fi  no  other  rerourse,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  committee,  than  to  request  and  urs:e  tliat  the  Government  pro\nde  ereatly  en- 
larged railway  facilities  at  all  the  seaports,  whether  on  the  Atlantic  or  the  Gulf,  where 
such  facilities  are  inadequate.  It  is  the  duty  of  railroads  to  unload  th^  frein^t  in 
less-than-carload  lots.  For  that  purpose  they  build  freight  warehouses  at  all  termi- 
nals. Grain  is  freight  and  the  grain  elevator  merely  is  a  grain  Avareliouse.  There  can 
be  no  objection  to  a  recommendation  by  tliis  association  that  the  United  S^tates  Rail- 
road Administration,  as  custodians  of  the  railroads,  provide  adequate  facilities  at  the 
ports  for  handlincr  this  extr^nely  important  commodity.  Whedi^  the  Government 
shall  operate  such  elevat(m  or  not  is  of  little  concern,  as  we  have  assurance  that  pri- 
vate irrain  interests  readily  and  promptly  will  arransre  to  relieve  the  GovenitQieat  of 
this  responsiJ)ilitv  and  pay  the  expf^nse  of  unVeep  in  operation. 

Your  committee  therefore  suggests  that  this  association  recommend  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  such  agency  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  cause  to  be  erected  at 
such  points  as  may  be  found  suitable,  a  number  of  elevators  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  the  shipments  of  grain  advantageously,  and  that  a  ccHamittee  be  i^pointeil  to 
present  this  matter  to  the  proi)er  authorities^ 
Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  P.  6.  jAOOBSOKf  Chamnm^  Minnesota, 
Alexander  Forward,  Virginia, 
J.  T.  BoiFEUiLLET,  Georgia* 
B,  A.  Enlob,  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jagobsok.  In  New  York  th©  New  York  Central  has  an  elevator 
with  a  capacity  of  800,000  bushels.  The  New  York  Central  has  at 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  in  one  elevator 
and  700,000  bushels  in  another. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  I  ask  is  whether  oar  not  there  is 
anv  ground  or  property  that  is  available  at  the  port? 

Mr.  Ja€X>B80N.  Oh,  bless  me,  Congressman,  take  the  Baltimore  Ss 
Ohio  terminus  on  Staten  Mand.  There  is  no  better  terminus  in  the 
world  than  there.  Take  the  piers  from  (jowanus  Creek  up  to  Eighty- 
BDcth  Street,  up  to  Bay  Ridge,  those  piers  have  been  built  in  the  last 
15  years,  and  along  the  Jamaica  Road — ^the  Long  Island  Road,  it 
used  to  be — there  are  places  where  vessels  drawing  30  or  35  feet  of 
water  can  come  in.   That  road  is  owned  by  the  PennsylvaniaRailroad, 

The  CBAmMAN.  Does  any  of  that  property  belong  to  the  railroad 
company  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  some  of  it  belongs  to  the  railroad  company, 
and  it  has  a  good  terminus  there  if  they  would  only  use  it. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Now,  if  you  had  these  elevators,  in  what  way  would 
you  keep  the  moistm-e  out  of  the  grain? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  exactly  the  point.  You  take  the  months  of 
September  and  October  when  the  grain  has  just  been  thrashed.  Tliat 
grain  has  not  gone  through  all  the  sweating  processes,  as  it  will  when 
it  gets  into  an  elevator  and  is  worked.  In  muggy  weather,  when 
grain  is  standing  in  cars,  for  months  and  months,  it  is  bound  to  heat 
some,  but  if  it  is  unloadod  into  an  elevator  and  seourod  through  ma- 
chinery, it  will  keep  out  tlie  moisture  and  it  will  keep  for  a  year  or  more. 

Tho  CiiAiKMAX.  Then  your  opiuiou  is  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  to  release  those  cars  is  to  build  elevators  and  storehouses? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea. 

The  CiiAiKAiAN.  And  unless  we  do  that,  tliat  condition  will  still 
IN^main. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  it  will  still  remaiu. 

Mr.  Mekritt.  I  take  it  that  the  special  congestion  that  you  noticed 
a  year  or  two  ago  was  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  so  that  tliey 
could  not  get  it  away  from  the  ports  dui'ing  the  war  i 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  No;  not  entirely.  Before  America  entered  the  war 
we  had  a  great  many  foreign  vessels  here,  the  Norwegian  and  other 
ships  that  came  here;  we  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  tonnage.  I  was 
making  an  investigation  at  that  time  and  that  was  when  the  chief 
inspector  of  New  York  told  me  that  they  conld  not  get  the  grain  down 
from  the  terminals  and  loaded  into  the  lighters.  They  had  to  load  it 
into  the  lig]itei"s  and  then  unload  it  into  the  vessels  again,  but  it  could 
not  be  done.  If  they  had  elevators  they  could  have  loaded  it  in  an 
hour  or  more. 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  can  not  load  the  grain  into  a  ship  unless  they 
have  an  elevator? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Oh,  yes;  you  can  load  it  from  a  lighter.  For  in- 
stance, you  take  the  big  lightei^s  coming  down  the  Erie  Canal  from 
Buffalo/  tlu  y  come  alongside  the  vessel  and  the  grain  is  unloaded 
from  the  lignters  into  the  vessel. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Th(ni  in  your  opinion,  in  normal  times,  in  time  of 
peace,  the  enormous  congestion  in  New  York  and  other  ports  will 
i-esidt  in  a  car  shortage  just  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Yes,  sir.  Thirty-five  or  forty  yeai-s  ago  we  were 
not  used  to  carrying  grain  across  the  ocean,  and  we  had  a  good  many 
grain  elevators."  There  were  grain  elevatoi-s  in  the  North  River  and 
the  East  River,  but  they  were  old  eU^vators  and  they  have  now  been 
destroyed,  in  some  way,  and  they  have  not  been  rebuilt.  But  we 
did  not  have  tliis  trouble  years  and  years  ago. 

Mr.  Merritt.  Take  the  port  of  New  York  alone,  in  Brooklyn  and 
all  that  harbor,  what  storage  capacity  would  be  adequate  now,  in 
your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  think  if  you  had  about  forty  or  fiity  milUon 
bushels  capacity  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  the  same  capacity 
in  other  ports,  it  would  help  the  condition  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Merritt.  They  would  be  scattered  about  in  Staten  Island  and 
the  Erie  Basin  and  out  to  Bay  Ridge? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  What  would  it  cost  the  railroad  companies  to  put 
up  elevators  in  New  York  harbor  for  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  That  depends  altogether  on  the  time,  whether  we 
build  in  normal  times  or  whether  in  war  time.  I  would  say^  for 
instance,  they  might  be  able  to  build  a  4.000,000  bushel  elevator  at 
this  time,  probably  for  $1,500,000. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  gi'ound  i 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No;  I  do  not  mention  the  ground.  I  mean  to 
build  an  up-to-date  elevator,  and  when  I  say  up-to-date  elevator  I 
include  machinery  to  dry  and  clean  the  gi'ain,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  That  would  be  for  a  capacity  of  4,000^00  bushels « 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Four  million  or  forty  million  i 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Four  million. 

Mr.  Jaoobscw.  Yes;  4,000,000  bushels. 

Mr.  Merbitt.  And  for  a  40,000,000  bushel  elevator,  that  would  be 
ten  times  that  amount^  which  would  be  $15,000,000  i 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  of  course,  gentlemen,  it  may  be 
that  the  raahroads  at  this  time  probadly  would  be  short  of  funds* 

Mr.  Mebbitt.  Not  only  probably,  but  abscdutely. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Out  in  the  Nortiiwest  we  are  very  progressive, 
and  we  are  willing  ^t  the  Gormanrnt  ahould  lead  the  raiAraads 
HkBlb  money^  if  it  is  neeessarj. 
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Mr.  Dp:walt.  Where  is  the  Government  going  to  gel  the  monev  to 
lend  $1.5,000.000  for  New  York  and  $15,000,000  for  some  oth(^r  place? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  will  leave  that  in  the  hands  of  you  Congressmen 
and  Senatoi's. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Oh,  I  see;  tliat  is  easy. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  c[uestion  I  was  ahout  to  ask  has  hocn  covered  hy 
the  questions  of  Mr.  Merritt  and  Mr.  Dewalt.  But  so  far  as  our 
export  trade  is  concerned,  as  to  wheat  and  cereals,  and  the  like  of 
that  that  mainly  passed  through  the  Eastern  ports? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi\  Sweet.  Tliere  is  not  a  great  deal  of  it  that  passes  through 
New  Orleans  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  There  is  some,  hut  I  think  if  this  bill  wa^s  passed 
there  would  he  more.- 

Mr.  Sweet.  Does  any  of  our  wiieat  go  througli  any  of  the  Canadian 
ports  ^ 

Mr.  Jacobson.  You  mean  American  wheat? 

Mr.  Sweet,  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Very  litth\ 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  also  iie"e>sarv.  as  I  uiuh^rstand  it.  to  ship  it  to 
the  (nistern  ports,  and  there  is  no  way  of  geting  any  great  amount 
of  wheat  from  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  You  mean  down  the  Lakes? 

Mr.  Sweet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Oh.  yes;  in  the  fall  of  the  y(*ar  wc  ship  nearly  all  of 
the  wheat  down  the  Lakes  hv  wav  of  Buffalo,  aiul  then  it  has  to  be 
sent  down  to  New  York  or  Phila(lel]:)hia. 

Mr.  Sweet.  But  it  must  be  unloaded  to  go  througli  tlie  eastern 
ports  ? 

Mr.  fLvcobson.  Oh.  yes. 

Mr.  Sweet.  It  is  not  shij)ped  directly  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  any 
foreign  or  European  market  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  It  is  not  in  the  winter  tim(\  We  have  12,000,000 
bushels  of  rye  at  Duluth  now  that  is  sold  to  Kurn|)(v  A  great  deal 
of  that  ry(^  should  go  to  Baltimore,  b^it  it  is  impossible  to  ship  it. 
The  Grain  Corporation  has  in  Minneapolis  two  or  three  million 
buslu^ls  of  wheat  that  they  have  been  unable  to  ship  here  on  account 
of  the  laek  of  ears. 

Now,  last  February,  after  Jidius  Barnes  came  back  from  Eurojxs 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he  was  asked,  "How 
much  grain  have  you  on  hand  He  told  the  committee  how  nuicli. 
He  said,  I  have  not  got  any  place  to  unload  it."  He  said,  '*!  have 
got  15  steamers  loaded  with  wheat  that  was  loaded  in  Duluth  last 
fall."  They  asked  him  what  capacity  there  was  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  in  the  Atlantic  ports,  and  lie  said,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
Mr.  Jacobson  from  Minnesota  can  tell  us."  And  I  did.  I  told  them 
the  (capacity  and  the  committee  was  very  much  surprised.  Those 
figures  are  contained  in  the  report  of  our  c(mimittee  ou  cax  servie-e 
and  demurrage,  which  T  have  put  in  the  record. 

■  The  Chairman.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  tliis  committee  in- 
vestigated the  matter  of  shipment  of  grain  by  way  of  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  ports.  It  arose,  I  think,  in  connection  with  a  resolution 
introduced,  based  upon  complaints  made  by  European  consignees, 
mote  partwulariy  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  complaints  were  that 
graiii  shipped  through  the  Gulf  ports  and  South  Atlimtic  parts,  espe- 
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cially  corn,  arrived  in  the  British  ports  in  such  condition,  as  to  mois* 
ture,  as  to  greatly  deteriorate  the  grain. 

Now,  it  is  your  idea  that  elevators  and  warehouses  should  be  con- 
structed at  the  GuK  ports  to  stimulate  the  export  trade  from  those 
ports  in  grain,  particularly  com,  and  that  if.  shipped  from  such  ports 
they  will  deteriorate  because  of  the  increased  moisture  content  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  am  very  glad  you  asked  that  c[uestion.  It  was 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  who  was  sent  to  investigate  that 
question  in  Europe,  and  he  came  back  to  this  countrjr  and  reported 
the  conditions,  especially  in  Havre,  France.  He  said  that  he  had 
seen  some  corn  unloaded  there  that  he  said  was  as  black  as  his  hat, 
and  before  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  Senate  I  was  asked  the 
reason  why  that  corn  was  black  after  it  was  unloaded.  Now,  we 
have  machinery  that  will  tell  just  exactly  how. much  moisture  there 
is  in  corn  or  wheat  or  other  cereals.  If  the  inspector  of  grain  had 
been  careless  in  Galveston  or  New  Orleans  and  shipped  out  com  that 
had  a  little  too  much  moisture,  of  course,  naturally  that  com  would 
spoil  on  the  road.  The  conditions  nowadays  are  not  like  they  were 
in  the  old  days.  In  the  old  shipping  days  when  I  sailed  we  had 
nothing  but  sailing  ships,  and  we  built  bulwarks  where  we  loaded 
the  corn  into  the  sailing  ship,  and  if  the  vessel  did  not  leak  on  the 
voyage  across  the  ocean  the  grain  would  come  out  dry,  but  if  the 
vessel  leaked  it  would  absorb  some  moisture  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  Of  course,  the  ship  was  always  protected  by  insurance,  be- 
cause there  was  no  vessels  in  those  days  that  could  carry  grain  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  except  such  as  were  classified  as  Al. 

Now,  in  these  days  it  is  a  little  different.  We  have  steamships, 
and  there  is  not  a  steamship  to-day  that  does  not  have  steam  pipes 
through  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  \Vhen  we  load  corn  into  one  of  those 
ships,  it  makes  no  difference  where  it  is,  it  will  absorb  some  of  the 
moisture  from  the  steam  pipes.  That  is  the  reason  for  some  of  the 
corn  being  spoiled  after  it  gets  on  the  other  side.  But  there  may  be 
cases  where  the  grain  inspector  is  careless,  and  if  he  should  allow  corn 
to  go  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel  without  having  been  tested  for  mois- 
ture, of  course  it  might  spoil.  I  called  this  member's  attention  to 
that  on  two  or  three  different  occasions.  Well,  he  never  thought 
about  it.  He  did  not  know  anything  about  ships.  If  had  known 
anything  about  ships  and  how  corn  and  wheat  would  absorb  mois- 
ture, he  would  probably  have  come  home  with  another  investigation. 

Mr.  Cooper.  You  say  that  all  steamships  have  these  steam  pipes 
hi  the  hold  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Most  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Does  all  the  grain  spoil  going  over? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  No,  sir.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  sliip 
and  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  nojpmal  export  of  cereals  prior  to 
the  w^ar  ? 

Mr.  jAfOBSOX.  That  all  depends  on  the  European  situation,  how 
much  grain  was  shipped  out.  You  take  our  coarse  grain,  rye  and 
barley,  and  such  cereals,  they  are  used  a  good  deal  in  Europe,  and 
our  durum  wheat  that  is  raised  in  the  Northwest,  a  great  deal  of 
that  is  shi])ped  to  Italy  and  southern  ports.  Before  the 
all  the  grain  and  grain  products  that  weiT  sent  to  the  Scandinayian 
countries  were  sent  through  Hamburg  and  London  agents.  Now, 
after  the  war  the  conditions  have  changed.  The  Scandinavian 
countries  have  opened  their  own  banks  in  America  and  the  Ameri- 
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«an  people  have  opened  banks  in  Scandinaviwi  countries,  so  that 
iereafter  there  will  not  be  a  bushel  of  grain  or  a  sack  of  flour  sold 
through  Hamburg  or  London.  .  That  is  all  gomg  to  be  sold  direct. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  much  com^aint  about  a  lack  of  storage 
f  acihties  on  the  Atlantic  ports  prior  to  me  war  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  thought  in  my  mmd  was,  whether  or  not, 
on  account  of  our  foreign  export  of  cereals,  grain,  and  flour  since  the 
War  began,  there  would  be  justification  for  claiming  that  there  were 
no  facilities  at  the  port  terminals. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Well,  that  was  loxig  before  the  war,  Congressman. 
In  vour  State  and  in  our  State--4here  is  some  gram  shipped  out  of 
Wisconsin.  I  think  it  was  in  1913  when  Commissioner  Erickson 
was  commissioner,  we  were  here  in  Washington  and  there  was  a  car 
shoitao;e  at  that  time.  At  that  time  the  National  Association  of 
Raihviu  and  Utilities  Commissioners  did  not  have  a  committee  on 
car  shortage;  but  since  that  time  we  have  made  investigations  of  the 
car  shortage  situation.  .  ^  v  j  ^ 

Mr.  Dewalt.  Mr.  Jacobson,  is  not  this  true,  that  the  need  of 
storage  facilities  at  all  the  ports  where  the  export  trade  is  prevalent 
is  dependent  upon  two  things,  first,  the  overplus  that  we  have  in 
this  country  beyond  our  needs  for  export  and,  secondly,  the  lack  of 
grain  that  they  have  in  foreign  countries  ?  An  other  words,  when  they 
have  a  short  cro^  and  we  have  a  large  crop,  then  the  export  in  grain 

is  very  heavy  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Naturally;  yes. 

Mr.  Deavalt.  Now,  when  we  have  a  short  crop  and  they  have  a 
normal  crop,  then  we  do  not  export.^  Therefore  does  it  not  follow 
that  the  needs  of  storage  facilities  is  dependent  upon  those  two 
factors,  which  would  be  fluctuating,  and  what  storage  capacity  would 
be  needed  this  year  might  not  be  needed  at  all  next  year?  Now,  if 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  shoidd  becopae  law  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  to  determine  that  in  the  year  1920 
$1 5,000,000  should  be  expended  in  New  York,  a  like  sum  in  Newport 
News,  a  like  sum  in  Norfolk,  a  like  sum,  we  will  say,  at  Galveston, 
and  a  like  sum  at  New  Orleans,  in  two  or  three  years  from  this  time 
those  facilities  may  be  very  much  greater  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  mentioned,  that  we  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  capital 
invested  and  they  would  not  pay  at  all.  But  your  theory  is  that  the 
Government  should  loan  the  railroads  the  money.  Now,  there  are 
only  two  ways  of  raising  money,  one  by  taxation  and  the  other  by 
issuing  bonds.  The  question  is  whether,  because  of  the  fluctuating, 
need  at  this  time,  we  shoulk  be  required  to  go  into  an  experiment' ot 
that  sort  and  whether  the  natural  demand  should  take  care  of  the 
situation.    Have  you  any  thought  upon  that  subject? 

Mr.  Ja(  oBsox.  ConG:ressman,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  our 
northwestern  wheat  in  the  East,  not  only  for  export  but  for  milling 
purposes.  You  ean  not  mill  your  wheat  that  is  raised  down  here  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  "and  make  good  flour  of  it.  Y.ou  have 
got  to  have  our  gluten  wheat,  and  consequently  if  we  had  these 
elevators  and  there  was  a  charue  for  storage  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
we  could  ship  grain  down  here  into  the  Eastern  States,  i  know  the 
grain  men  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  You  think  that  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the 

local  situation? 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  mr. 

Mr.  Sweet.  The  question  really  resolves  itself  into  the  railroad 
companies  constructing  more  cars  to  meet  the  demand  or  building 
elevators  in  order  to  use  the  cars  which  thej  now  have  more  expe- 
ditiously and  to  a  greater  extent  ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  another  witBess,  Mr.  Jacobaon? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  We  have  the  railroad  (Commissioner,  of  North  Da- 
kota,  the  president  of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus, 
the  vice  president  of  the  Equity  Cooperative  Grain  Exchange,  ex- 
Senator  Johnson,  and  every  one  of  these  men  are  interested  in  this 
bill.  Now,  if  you  would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  those  men, 
they  would  be  glad  to  address  the  committee. 

The  Chairman,  We  will  hear  as  muay  as  we  can.  It  is  20  minutes 
to  12  now, 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  I  will  call  on  State  Senator  Johnson,  who  repre- 
sents a  good  many  elevators. 

STATEMENT  OF  EX-SENATOR  MAGNUS  JOHNSON.  KIMBALL. 
MINN.,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  EQUITY  COOPERATIVE 
GRAIN  EXCHANGE  OF  ST.  PAUL. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  opening  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Anderson  from  Minnesota  he  stated  to  you  exactly  what  I 
was  going  to  say.  I  understood  that  this  bill  is  to  give  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  the  power  t(»  investigate  whether  or  not 
it  is  necessaiy  to  have  more  storage  facilities  at  the  terminal  points 
in  seaboard  ports.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  building  of  canals 
and  the  deepening  of  rivers  will  also  bo  investigated  by  that  commis- 
sion, and  if  they  find  that  the  elevators  and  warehouse  facilities  are 
not  big  enough  to  handle  our  grain  and  grain  products,  they  ought 
to  compel  the  railway  companies  to  build  them.  We  built  an  elevator 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River  at  St.  Paul  four  years  ago  with 
a  capacity  of  4,000,000  busnels.  It  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
S200.004.  We  have  in  the  country  70  warehouses  at  local  points 
throughout  the  Northwestern  States,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  North 
Dakota.  We  feel  that  something  should  be  done,  and  that  you  people 
in  Washington  will  see  to  it  that  we  can  use  the  river  traffic  in  the 
future  as  we  have  in  the  past.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion,  like  James  J. 
Hill,  that  river  traffic  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  we  have  to  depend  on 
the  railroads.  So  far  as  the  car  shortage  is  concerned,  for  the  last  eight 
years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  my  company  I  have  not  only 
investigated  conditions  in  my  State  but  I  have  been  traveling  through 
other  States  and  the  car  shortage  problem  has  been  increasing  right 
along.  We  have  elevators  to-day  filled  up  to  the  roof  because  we 
have  no  cars  in  which  to  unload  the  grain.  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  potato  business  in  my  State  and  other  Northwestern  States. 
The  reason  for  that  was  that  they  had  to  have  cars  for  potatoes  ia 
the  fall  and  they  gave  us  so  many  cars  less  for  grain. 

Now,  I  hope  this  committee  will  be  fair  and  look  into  the  matter, 
and  if  thev  tliink  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  has  not  covered  the 
whole  proposition,  something  further  ought  to  be  done.  I  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  believe  that  if 
they  are  authorized  by  your  body  to  iuveMigate  these  cauditiQiiS; 
that  we  will  have  rehef . 
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Mr.  Jacobson.  Mr.  CSiairman,  I  will  call  iipon  a  representative  of 
the  Farmers'  National  Grain  Dealers  Association  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  Mr.  Charles  K^onine,  of  Bird  Island,  Minn.  He  will  make  a 
few  rraaa]^,  and,  in  view  m  the  shortness  of  the  time,  I  will  request 
him  to  make  them  as  short  as  possible. 

STATSnVT  OF  KB.  CHASUE8  KXnriTO,  OF  BOO  ISIABD, 

man.,  bbpbesbvtzvo  tsb  fabmbbs*  mtmowAL  eBAnr 

SBAIW  A8S0C3IATI0B. 

yir.  Kbnnixo*  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  CSiafles  Kenning.  I  represent  the  Fwmers'  National  Graiii 
Dealers'  Association,  comprising  12  of  our  western  CTain  growing 
States.  At  our  convention  hdd  at  Chicago  during  Uie  past  week 
there  was  a  rescduti<Hi  passed  covering  this  matter,  out  I  was  ealled 
away  and  could  not  stay  until  I  could  get  copies  of  that  resolution, 
but  it  is,  similar  to  what  has  been  passed  in  Mmnesota.  I  am  also  in 
chaige  of  the  legislation  work  of  the  association  in  Minnesota.  So 
that  I  have  been  connected  with  ^is  work  for  the  past  six  or  eight 
years.  For  some  reason  it  has  been  entirely  allotted  to  me  and 
during  all  that  time  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  my  time  to  that 
work. 

Now,  this  matter  of  car  shortage  is  not  of  recent  date.  We  have 
had  considerable  trouble  with  car  shortage  for  some  years.  Some 
four  years  ago  myself  and  Mr.  Jacobson  looked  up  this  matter  to  find 
out  the  reason  for  it  and  we  found  that  our  cars  wore  hirgt^y  used  in 
the  East  for  storage  purposes.  At  a  rate  hearing  here  in  Washington 
last  Julv  we  were  mformed  that  thev  now  had  enough  new  and  rebuilt 
cars  to  handle  the  largest  crop  the  West  liad  ever  seen  in  a  very  short 
tfene.  It  was  very  soon  after  the  crop  began  to  move  in  Minnesota 
and  some  of  the  adjoining  ^States  that  we  were  not  only  very  short  on 
cars  but  all  the  cars  that  we  received  were  bad  order  cars.  1  took  the 
the  matter  up  with  the  Federal  Railway  Administration  and  we  have 
had  quite  a  lot  of  correspondence  back  and  forth,  some  of  it  not  very 
satisfactory,  until,  through  Representative  Volstead,  I  brought  the 
matter  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  it  seemed  that  that 
stirred  up  the  administration  and  we  got  a  little  more  action  but  no 
relief. 

In  taking  up  the  matter  w^ith  different  shippers  to  find  out  what 
became  of  the  new  cars,  I  found  that  a  few  of  the  new  cars  were 
shipped  into  our  territory  and  they  were  loaded  out  but  never  re- 
turned. On  further  investigation  I  found  that  the  most  of  them 
were  used  east  of  Chicago  for  storage  purposes. 

Now,  we  are  in  a  peculiar  condition,  not  only  in  Minnesota  but  in 
all  these  12  Northwestern  States.  If  w^e  had  even  a  normal  crop 
in  the  past  year  in  these  States,  the  result  would  have  been  a  serious 
loss  to  the  producers  and  in  a  good  many  cases  a  loss  to  the  handlers 
of  grain,  because  there  was  no  storage  capacity,  the  local  elevators 
were  filled  to  the  top.  In  Nebraska  there  was  a  lot  of  grain  left  out, 
not  even  tlirashed,  because  they  had  no  place  to  put  it.  In  my 
local  elevators  at  Bird  Island,  with  which  I  am  connected,  it  was 
something  like  a  whole  month  before  I  could  get  a  car.  It  was  lilled 
to  the  top,  averaging  55.000  bushels,  and  still  we  were  loaded  to  the* 
top  at  all  times.  We  could  not  handle  our  grain,  which  is  a  very 
serious  affftir.    The  grain  was  thrashed,  the  elevators  were  filled,  but 
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•we  could  not  handle  it  and  it  would  deteriorate  in  storage,  so  that 
there  was  a  loss  in  that  wa^,  not  to  mention  the  money  loss,  because 
■We  were  paying  interest  on  it  and  our  crop  could  not  be  mwiM^d.  For 
that  reason  alone,  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  fix  tibe  storage 
proposition  in  some  wav,  either  by  compelling  the  roads  t*  do  it,  or 
for  the  Government  to  take  hold  of  the  situation.  I  find  ia  Canada, 
^here  the  Government  does  handle  the  terminals,  that  they  are  now 
Smning  in  such  condition  that  instead  of  being  a  loaftpjthey  are 
D^inmng  to  make  a  profit. 

Another  loss  that  we  have  by  reason  of  havmg  our  gram  stored 
on  side  tracks  is  the  deterioration  of  the  product.  By  taking  away 
the  grwn  and  rehandhng  it  after  it  has  gone  into  the  cars,  after  a 
certain  length  of  time,  especially  if  it  is  a  little  moist,  it  not  only 
draws  out  the  moisture  and  puts  it  into  better  condition  for  export, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  scours  and  pohshes  the  grain  and  makes  it 
better  appearing.  So  that  if  any  charge  is  made  now,  more  than  for 
demurrage,  it  would  even  benefit  the  shipper;  he  could  even  pay  a 
higher  storage  now  than  what  he  is  paying  for  demurrage  and  still 
be  the  gainer  by  it.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anythmg  else 
that  I  can  say. 

Mr.  Dewalt.  What  proportion  of  gram  from  these  12  States  of 
which  vou  speak  is  shipped  in  hulk  from,  we  will  say,  Duluth  through 
to  Buffalo,  and  then,  without  being  reloaded  on  the  cars,  is  not  ther& 
a  good  deal  of  grain  shipped  in  steamers  in  bulk  over  to  Europe 
iJirough  the  Great  Lakes  ? 

Mr.  Kenning.  Not  so  much  during  the  season  that  we  have  to 
unload  our  local  grain.  Our  local  grain  is  practically  brought  into 
the  market  m  November,  December,  and  January.  At  that  time 
there  is  not  so  much  of  it  shipped  in  bulk  through  the  eastern  markets. 

Mr.  Jacobson.  I  can  answer  that  riuestion.  The  gram  that  comes 
down  in  bulk  from  Duluth  and  Buffalo,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  comes 
from  North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana.  That  is  shipped  in  hulk 
to  Buffalo  by  steamer,  and  it  is  unloaded  and  shipped  from  Buffalo- 

to  the  East.  ,  •   ,  „  / 

Mr.  Dewalt.  It  does  not  go  through  in  bulk  i 

Mr.  Jacobson.  No,  su*.  ,      ,    ,  o   rru  ^ 

Mr.  Sims.  Demurrage  increases  with  the  length  of  its  time  f  i  hat 
is,  if  you  hold  it  5  or  10  days,  the  tenth  day  would  be  higher  than  the 
first  day.   Is  not  that  true  ?  .  t  j  ,i 

Mr.  Kenning.  That  is  what  the  law  provides  m  our  State.  1  do  not 
know  about  the  national  law. 

Mr.  Sims.  Now,  as  to  these  cars  of  wheat  that  go  east  to  be  exported , 
what  is  the  extreme  length  of  time  that  they  hold  these  cars  without 
reloading  ? 

Mr.  :^NNiNG.  I  could  only  say  that  from  information.  ^ 
Mr.  Jacobson.  The  chief  inspector  from  New  York  told  me  that 
sometimes  they  had  stayed  there  for  90  days  or  more  and  the  raUroad 
companies  charged  a  very  small  demurrage   They  are  keeping  our 
box  cars  to  hold  gram,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what  we  conaplam  of. 

Mr.  Sims.  They  are  holding  it  in  the  cars  instead  of  m  the  ware- 
houses ? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  •  ,  * 

Mr.  Sims.  Is  it  profitable  to  the  railroads  to  allow  a  long  penod  ot 
dem'urrage  to  exist  ?  In  other  words,  does  the  demurrage  pay  them 
as  much  net  as  they  would  get  out  of  the  operation  of  the  cars  ? 
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Mr.  Jacobson  .  That  is  probably  true,  but  we  have  been  told  that 
they  only  charge  40  cents  a  day  demurrage  for  grain,  and  that  is  held 

in  the  seaports. 
%  Mr.  Sims.  You  mean  40  cents  a  day  for  the  car? 

Ml'.  Jacobson.  Yes:  for  the  car. 
Mr.  Sims.  How  much  does  a  car  hold? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  From  1,200  to  1,500  bushels. 
Mr.  Sims.  And  40  cents  a  day  for  storage  in  the  car? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  whatVe  have  been  paying. 
Mr.  Sims.  And  that  would  praeticallv  be  as  cheap  as  the  amount 
you  would  have  to  pay  if  it  was  in  an  elevator! 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Sure.  ,  .    ,     •    j   *  xi. 

Mr.  Sims.  During  all  of  whicli  time  the  railroad  is  derived  of  the 
use  of  that  car  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created— that  is,  to 
move  freight;  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.  , 
Mr.  Sims.  Therefore,  is  it  not  in  the  interest  of  transportation  to 
use  cars  for  carrying  freight  or  traffic,  instead  of  using  them  sunply 
in  the  nature  of  temporary  storage  (  Would  it  not  increase  trans- 
portation facilities  if  they  were  not  permitted  to  use  those  cars  as 
mere  storage  places  ?  Would  that  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  transpor- 
tation facilities  themselves:  in  other  words,  you  could  move  more 
grain  with  fewer  cars?  And  as  there  seems  normally  a  shortage  of 
cars  now,  the  more  they  are  held  up  unduly  in  that  way,  the  more 
transportation  is  curtailed.  Is  that  not  necessarily  true? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sims.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  If  the  raihoad  com- 
panies are  permitted  to  charge  for  storage  a  sum  that  would  pay 
them,  at  least,  for  the  out-of-pocket  costs— the  interest  that  they 
have  to  pay— would  it  not  be  better,  in  the  interests  of  transportar- 
tion.  to  have  them  use  storage  warehouses,  than  to  have  them,  eveai 
temporarily,  using  the  transportation  facihty,  the  car,  with  tje 
wheels  under  it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  necessary  for  moving  the 
freight 

^h:  Jacobson.  Ttiat  is  what  I  think. 
Mr.  Sims.  That  is  your  view  of  it.  is  it? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  we  think, 
f  Mr.  Sims.  And,  therefore,  the  necessary  investment  of  capital  for 

the  construction  of  those  storage  places  would  not  be  a  hardship  on 
the  railroad  company,  hut  would  rather  lie  a  benefit  to  them,  in  that 
it  would  increase  their  facililn's  for  inoyiiig  freight  ? 
Mr.  Jacobson.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Kenning.  We  not  only  think  that,  but  we  think  thai  it  would 
require  a  much  smaller  inyestment. 

"Mr.  Sims.  Yes:  and  it  would,  of  course,  require  them  to  use  more 
cars  if  they  used  them  both  for  storage  and  for  transportation  than 
if  they  used  them  simply  for  transportation. 

Mr.*  Sweet.  Not  only 'that :  hut  the  condition  of  the  wheat  or  other 
grain  would  be  better  if  it  was  kept  in  storehouses  than  if  it  was  kept 
in  cars  ? 

•Mr.  Kexning.  That  is  correct.  And  I  will  say.  m  that  connection, 
that  in  my  earlier  career.  1  followed  the  business  of  a  millwright,  and 
1  was  vory  famiUar  with  the  haudluig  of  grain  in  that  way.    in  those 
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times,  we  did  not  haro  scourors.  and  sucli  things  as  you  havo  now: 
but  thoy  had  contrivances  whicli  aUowcd  the  orrain  t()  run  over,  and 
it  rubhed  up  and  dried  out  at  the  same  time;  and  it  will  do  the  same 
thing  by  putting  it  in  the  (^levator  and  let  it  run  from  the  top  (h)wn, 
especially  if  it  is  warm  it  will  dry  very  fast;  so  that  it  will  be  a  benetit 
to  the  shipper  to  put  it  in  the  warehouses;  where  the  grain  is  to  be 
kept,  either  for  milling  in  this  country  or  for  use  abroad,  the  product 
will  be  worth  more  to  th(*  shipper,  and,  eventually  the  producer  could 
get  more  for  it,  if  it  is  stored  in  warehouses;  aad  that  would  not  be 
a  hardship  on  anybody. 

Mr.  SiMMs.  It  would  improve  the  ((uality  of  the  grain  when  it  is 
receive{l  at  its  ultimate  destination^  would  it  not^ 

Mr.  Kexxixg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sims.  Antl  if  shipped  abroad,  it  would  establish  a  better 
cliaracter  and  reputation  for  American  wheats 

Mr.  Kexxi\(;.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  on(*  of  the  greatest  troubles  that 
we  have  now,  especially  with  corn,  tliat  there  is  so  much  complaint 
about  that — although  it  may  leave  us  in  good  shape,  when  it  is 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  arrives  there,  and  remains  there  on  the  car 
for  some  time,  without  getting  any  air,  it  puts  it  in  bad  shape  for 
export  :  and  that  sort  of  thing  puts  a  black  eye  on  our  shipments  of 
com  to  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Jacobson  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  There  is  a  gentlemen  here  that  represents  more 
spring  wheat  than  any  other  State  official  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  Mr.  S.  G.  Aandahly  the  railroad  c(»xuni8sioner  of  North  Dakota* 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  G.  AANDAHI   RAILROAD  AND  WARE- 
HOUS£  COMMISSIONEft  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NOETH  DAKOTA. 

The  (Hairman.  Please  state  for  the  record  your  full  name  aad 

oconpation. 

Mr.  Aaxdahl.  My  name  is  S.  G*  Aaudahl;  1  am  raiiraad  commis- 
sioner of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  conimitteej  I  just  want  to  say 
a  few  wordSj  as  to  my  experience  on  the  Kailroad  and  Warehouse 
Commission  of  North  Dakota  during  the  last  three  years.  I  have 
not  very  much  to  say,  hut  1  just  want  to  state  that,  for  the  hist  three 
years,  we  have  had  hundreds  of  complaints  from  farmers  and  siiippers 
who  could  not  get  cars  to  ship  the  ^ain  during  the  crop  movii^ 
season. 

Now,  we  know  that  a  good  many  farmers  of  the  Northwest  are 
relying  absolutely  on  the  facilities  of  the  stations  to  load  the  grain 
from  the  thrashing  machines;  also  that  the  elevatoi-s  get  congested,  or 
overfilled;  the  thrashing  operations  have  stopped,  because  the  farmers 
who  live  adjacent  to  the  stations — not  the  farmers  that  live  out  a 
little  distance,  but  the  farmers  that  live  very  close  to  the  stations — 
have  not  got  granary  fadlities;  and  if  it  should  rain,  or  anything  of 
Uiat  kind,  while  their  grain  is  tlius  unprotected,  it  would  injiira  the 
crop  to  a  large  extent — bleach  it. 

And  also  we  have  had  tarouble  in  getting  coal;  we  are  living  in  a 
very  cold  climate.  A  year  ago  last  winter  we  had  numerous  requests 
firom  elevators  (elevators  ded  in  coal  in  oiu*  State,  as  you  gentlemen 
perhaps  know)  stating  that  they  could  not  get  the  coal  from  the  head 
q[  the  Lakes  by  reason  oi  the  fact  that  there  were  no  ears. 
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We  feel  that,  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  making  it  niandatory 
■upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  the  storage 
facilities  on  the  seaboard,  it  would  relieve  that  situation. 

T  think  there  is  another  thing  that  has  been  overlooked  in  the  state- 
ments made  here  to-day,  and  that  is  that,  if  proper  warehouse  facili- 
ties were  constructed  on  the  seaboard,  it  would  facilitate  the  loading 
of  steamers;  the  loadiiig  time  would  be  shortened  considerably;  and 
if  the  loading  time  is  shortened,  it  would  also  have  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  freight  charges  or  transportation  charges  across  the  ocean, 
and  thereby  greatly  help  the  producer  of  grain  in  this  country, 
because  he  would  undoubtedly  receive  the  benefit  of  a  lower  ocean 
rate.    Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  I  wish  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  fatnesses,  Mr.  Jacobsen  ? 

Mr.  Jacobsox.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Serline,  who  is  a  State  representative 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  is  interested  in  potatoes,  has  just  a 
few  words  that  he  desires  to  say  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  will  you  state  your  full  name  and  occu- 
pation to  the  committee  i 

STATEMENT  OF  MK.  CHARLES  F.  SERLINE,  A  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN  THE  STATE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
MINITESOTA. 

Mr.  Serline.  Mr.  Chau^man  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  sa}'  that  I 
represent  a  section  of  Minnesota  that  raises  a  great  deal  of  potatoes. 
We  ship  out  o-f  my  section  of  the  State,  perhaps,  40,000  or  50,000  cars 
of  potatoes.  They  must  he  shipped,  as  you  understand,  during  the 
fall  of  the  year,  wliich  is  after  the  time  when  the  great  grain  move- 
ment takes  place. 

The  most  serious  featm'e  of  the  shortao:e  of  the  cars,  so  far  as  it 
affects  us,  is  this:  That  potatoes  are  su])jeet  to  the  frost;  they  are 
freezing  in  that  country.  We  haye  had  many  years  when  we  have 
lost  thousands  and  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  from  inadequate 
facilities  for  shipping. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  buyers  to  have  sufficieuL  wai-ehouses  to  store 
the  potatoes  in  dm'ing  that  time  of  the  year. 

Another  thing  is  that  it  imposes  a  hardship  upon  the  producer  and 
an  injustice  upon  him,  in  that  he  can  not  get  a  fair  share  of  the 
proceeds  from  his  crop,  because  the  lack  of  oar  facihties  prevents  the 
outside  buyer,  from  the  South  and  the  West,  from  coming  mto  that 
territory  and  buying  potatoes  and  shipping  them  out.  They  can 
not  afford  to  come  in  there  and  build  warehouses  and  store  those 
potatoes  until  they  can  get  cars  to  ship  them  out. 

I  think  you  gentlemen  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  car-shortao;e 
proposition;  but  the  question  in  my  mind  is  this:  That  if  this  bill 
that  is  under  consideration  is  going  to  do  anything  that  will  heh) 
the  car-shortage  situation,  it  ought  to  be  pushed  along  and  passed: 
and  if  the  bill  that  is  passed  covering  the  railroad  proposition,  if 
that  does  not  cover  the  situation  thoroughly,  then  we  believe  that 
this  biU  before  you  now  ought  to  be  conaidwed  seriously  aad  enacted 
into  law. 

That  is  all  I  want  to  say,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Montague.  May  I  ask  you  one  question?  What  sort  of 
facilities  do  you  have  in  mind  im  the  storage  of  potatoes,  or  for  the 
ahi^aott  of  potatoes^ 
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Mr.  Serline.  The  idea  is  this,  that  if  the  cars  are  released  at  the 

terminal  elevators — the  ''terminal  seaboard,"  as  we  call  it — they 
will  be  shipped  back  to  our  country,  to  be  used  in  the  shipment  of 

potatoes  to  the  east, 
Mr.  MoN  rAci  E.  Bo  you  mean  that  if  the  grain  cars  move  promptly 

tlu^y  will  be  available  for  shipping  your  products? 

Mr.  Serline.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Montague.  1  thought  you  had  in  mind  special  warehouses 

for  potatoes. 

Mr.  Serline.  No-  not  warehouses  for  potatoes.  The  transpor- 
tation which  is  used  for  shipping  potatoes  is  the  same  as  it  is  for 

shippini^  i^rain. 

Mr.  Montague.  Yes;  I  understand  your  point  now  very  well. 

Mr.  Sekline.  We  think  that  will  result  in  releasing  cars  which 
can  be  used  for  shipping  potatoes. 

Mr.  Jauobson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  ,<>:entlemen,  in  behalf  of  our 
State,  and  of  the  Northwestern  States,  and  the  different  organizations, 
that  have  boon  before  you,  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  giving 
us  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  appreciates  your  coming,  and  the 
assistance  that  you  gentlemen  have  given  us  in  illustrating  and 
illuminating  the  subjects  covered  by  the  bill. 

(Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock,  noon,  the  conmiittee  adjourned.) 


COMilUNICATIONS  FROM  THE  COXMERCIAIi  EXCHANGE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

COMMERCLVL  EXCHANGE, 

Pkiladel^m,  March  21,  1920. 

Hon.  JoHX  J.  EscH, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  ^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

My  Dear  Congressman:  The  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadeplhia  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  proposed  legislation,  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmuflsion 
authority  to  investigate  warehouse  facilities  an.  I  make  proper  order?,  reqiuniiG:  the 
carriers  to  erect  su.ch  new  warehouses  and  elevators  as  may  be  needed,  and  we  under- 
stand \'our  committee  will  hold  a  hearing  to-morrow  morning  upon  this  subject.  I 
have  therefore  sent  you  a  telegram  as  per  copy  inclosed  herewith,  stating  our  position 

in  this  matter.  ,  ,    .  ^  j         i.  +u 

Trusting  your  committee  will  consider  the  proposed  l^slataon  and  report  the 

same  favoraf)lv.  I  am,  . 

Very  truly,  yours,    ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  22, 1920. 

Hon.  John  J.  Esch, 

Chairman  Committee      Interstate  and  ForeKjn  Commerce. 

House  of  Representative.'^: 

Regret  we  can  not  be  present  at  the  hearing  on  e:rain-elevator  facility  Inll.  Grain- 
storai^e  facilities  at  Philadelphia  are  entirely  iiiadeciuate.  having  only  two  export 
elevators  with  combined  working  capacity  of  about  3,000,000  bushels.  One  of  ttiese 
elevators  is  of  wood  construction  and  antiquated,  making  Are  insurance  rates  prohibi- 
tive We  have  for  years  appealed  to  the  railroads  for  new  concrete  elevator  and 
increased  capacitv  but  without  avail.  The  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia 
urses  enactment  of  specific  les:islation  ^ixin^  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
auth(:»rit\-  to  in\-estitrate  warehouse  facilities  and  make  proper  orders  r^mrmg  toe 
carriers  to  erect  such  new  warehouses  and  elevators  as  may  be  needed  to  handle 
business  expeditiously  and  relieve  railroad  congestion  and  car  shortage. 

A.  B.  Clemmer. 
Secr^ary  Qmmereial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 
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